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plexion, and the dress in the style of the -native costume.
The Amerindians of this place (Amapala) were extremely
poor, yet very contented, no Spaniards living amongst
them except a friar or missionary. This man, according
to established customs, was maintained by tithes, the
natives having to pay him a tenth part of everything they
possessed. He looked very sharply after his interests,
"and knew to a peck how much corn each man had
stored, and how many fowls he had". The friar, how-
ever, spoke their language, and seems to have given them
good advice on occasion, and certainly was there to pro-
tect them against Spanish rapacity. This missionary was
seized by Captain Davis, together with two Indian boys,
to be used as guides and hostages. One of the Spanish-
speaking Indians who was captured was a petty official,
called "the Secretary of the Islands", who worked under
the local Indian chief or cacique. This secretary, how-
ever, had no great liking for the Spaniards, and advised
his fellow countrymen not to run away from the English
strangers who had arrived in ships and canoes, as they
were not enemies to the Indians but to the Spaniards.

As to Captain Davis and his men, they gave them-
selves out to be Basque sailors sent thither by the King
of Spain to clear the seas of English pirates, and said they
were only bringing their ships to Amapala to careen and
repair them. The natives then said they were very wel-
come, for the Basque people seem to have been much more
popular amongst the Amerindians than the rest of the
Spaniards.1 Accordingly the Indian chief and his secretary
embraced Captain Davis and his men and received them
with a great deal of affection. These consultations being

1 The type most detested was the Andalujs, from the south of Spain, who was far
more cruel than the other people of the peninsula.